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* Nullius addictus jurare, in verba magistri. Hor. 


Amonest mankind we may observe some, who, 
from a happy concurrence of time and circumstan- 
ces, have immortalized their names, that might 
at another period have stepped off the stage of life 
without the least observation. John Knox is a re- 
markable instance of the partiality of fortune, in 
selecting the period when he was to act, and the 
character allotted to him. 

When we reflect upon the power and influence of 
the Roman See at the period when Knox flourifhed, 
considering that their authority was so firmly con- 
nected with religion, (a tie superior to every other 
obligation,) and sanctioned by a long succefsion of 
ages, we must allow a remarkable ardour of mind 
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to the person who attempted such a revolution. 
Knox was un loubtedly sensible of the opposition he 
had to encounter, and with a degree of sagacity, 
foresaw that the popular phrenzy ought to be made 
subservient to the cause he had undertaken to sup- 
port. Upon this ground he formed his plan; and 
surely no man was ever better calculated to work 
upon the minds of the people. By continually 
brooding over the corruptions of the church of 
Rome, and the severity with which they enforced 
their authority, he no doubt insensibly became 
touched with the same feelings he wifhed to promote 
in others, and it will be generally allowed that 
a strong tincture of enthusiasm was blended in his 
character. 

A daring resolution and intrepidity of mind, is 
the most conspicuous trait in his character. It was 
of that kind which knew no restraint, and, like the 
torrent when checked in its course, seemed to gather 
strength trom opposition; a penetrating judgement, 
added to a warm and enterprising genius, susceptible 
of the most vigorous exertions, engaged him in an 
affair which a more mild and pafsive character 
would prebably never have attempted. From na- 
ture he inherited great abilities, which were cultiva- 
ted by « pg. cd ecucation and enlarged by his tra- 
vels and acquaintance with men of eminence abroad. 
A strong and retentive memory joined with a quick 
and discerning judgement were qualities which he 
pofsefsed in an eminent degree: But with these per- 
fections were united the most rigid austerity of 
manners, aud a most unaccountable want of com- 
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plaisance and decorum towards those whose rank 
and station in life demanded his respect. Intent on 
reforming religion, he was not scrupulous in 
choosing his measures, provided they contributed 
to that end; as rebellion, sedition, and the most law- 
lefs outrages were sanctioned under the specious 
pretext of supporting the cause of God and religion. 
Zealous in the cause he had undertaken, he took 
no care to temper his conduct with that benignity 
and moderation ‘of disposition, which would have 
rendered his ‘character an object of admiration to 
future ages, and transmitted his name with unsullied 
applause to the latest posterity. 

As a political hero he seems to have had no claim 
to eminence. Too much ardour of mind, and too 
much zeal in religious matters, disqualified him for 
that minute dnd calm investigation of the various paf- 
sions and interests of men, which Would have intitled 
him to such a character. Ambition perhaps never 
entered into his most extravagant thoughts. If he 
had entertained any views of temporary advantage, 
he might have profited from the unlimited confidence 
of the public, in his sanctity and integrity, which 
was catried to a degree of veneration. His abilities 
were constantly made use of to serve the purposes 
of more designing heads ; as »e probably was never 
sensible of the utmost depth of their designs. 

As a man ot letters he seems to have succeeded 
more happily. Thestrength of his arguments was 
often confefsed by the silence or confusion of his adver- 
saries. His declamations were strong and vehement, in 
which he was highly favoured by nature, His lane 
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guage is nervous and convincing, bold and animated ; 
and gives us no despicable specimen of the oratory of 
those days. His arguments are rather forcible than 
polifhed or specious, and seem to be dictated more 
from his own feelings than owing their effect to stu- 
died composition. Though his talents in this respect 
must be allowed to have been great, yet his foibles are 
no lefs conspicuous. His discourses are often void 
of common civility, apparently dictated by the most 
violent fury, and in some instances deprived of every 
particle of candour and benevolence. His stile is 
often harfh beyond measure, boisterous, and furious, 
and the epithets he bestows upon his opponents are 
conceived in the grofsest stile of scurrility and abuse, 
but these may partly be considered as a general dis- 
advantage under which he laboured, and characteris- 
tic of the age in which he lived., As an historian 
he may be considered as honest, making allowance 
for the singular figure he made in the period of 
which he wrote, though he can never rank high in 
that line. 

His character in private life was that of a sincere, 
and zealous divine ; open and impartial in reproving 
vice, and constant in promoting the cause of religion 
and morality. He considered rank and titles only as 
uselefs appendages ; and as frankly condemned the vices 
of the great, as he reproved the sins of the vulgar. 
Moderation, and that liberality of sentiment which 
allows for our own failings, as well as the infirmities 
of others, was a principle he seldom recognised, and 
which the whole tenor of his conduct and writings 
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seems to disclaim. From the stiffiefs and gravity 
of a rigid divine, he could sometimes however con- 
descend to indulge in the most laughable scenes of 
humour and pleasantry, for which at times he seems 
to have maintained a peculiar predilection. He was 
modest and unafsuming when his own interests or 
advantage were only in view ; but vigilant and intre- 
pid when he thought theinterests of religionat stake. 
This indeed seems to have been the point which he 
constantly kept in view through the whole course of 
his career, and in which it is certain he succeeded, 
To affirm however that the Reformation, which he 
happily had a principal fhare in promoting, was 
owing to his abilities, will be giving him too much 
credit. It is certain that his part in the businefs 
was ably supported; but it is no lefs evident that 
the very absurd conduct of the clergy, and those 
in authority at that time, contributed as much to 
the succefs of his cause, as any efforts of his 
own. His treatment of the unfortunate Mary, 
has condemned him with those of posterity who 
have only pictured to themselves the situation of an 
unfortunate female, born to be insulted by an impu- 
dent ill bred clergyman: But the period perhaps 
may arrive when the character of Knox will stand 
up for vindication, and that of Mary be reduced to 
its proper standard: It may then perhaps be 
allowed that his behaviour was only what in pru- 
dence, under his circumstances, it ought to have 
been, GNATHe, 
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ON THE VARIETIES OF MEN. 
Continued from p. 161. 
For the Bee. 


“ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.” 
f=) 


The lucubrations of Ascanius concerning the diversities 
of mankind, concluded. 


Language,—Permanent habits. 


T come in my rapid manner of suggestion to make 
some observations on the striking diversities that 
have been thought to exist among the inhabitants 
of the earth, and to denote the diversity of their ori-« 
gin. 

It is not. my purpose t> enter into any disquisiti- 
ons of an antiquarian nature, or that might lead to 
cavil or doubtful disputation; but in the spirit, and 
with the sentiment of the excellent Prospectus of 
this literary miscellany, ‘* To consider the world at 
large, as the proper theatre for literary improve. 
ments, and the whole human race, as constituting 
but one great society, whose general advancement 
in knowledge must tend to augment the prosperity 
of all its parts, and to break down those little dis. 
tinctions which accident has produced to set nations. 
at variance ; and which ignorance has laid bold of to 
disunite, and to render hostile to each other, such @ 
large proportion of the human race. 
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It is certain that the very great alterations which 


have happened during an unknown lapse of ages, 
on the surface of this planet, have separated or dis- 
persed its inhabitants, and cut them off by the in- 
terposition of seas and deserts, from being connec- 
ted with their remote fellow creatures, or being ac- 
quainted with their common origin. 

In society at large, as in the individual of man- 
kind, there is a state of infancy which precludes the 
remembrance of those things which happened du- 
ring its imbecility and imperfection. 

Famifies and nations thus scattered, lose all remem- 
brance of their fraternal connection, the epithet of a 
stranger and an enemy become synonimous, and it is 
high civilization alone, that by the interposition of 
the arts, the sciences, and commerce, restores the 
elective attraction of man to man, and teaches him 
that to be benevolent, and social, and peaceable, is to 
be happy. 

But if in a family, or among the nations, it fhall 
be discovered that they spring from one stock and 
origin, and if endearing proofs thall be brought to 
flafh upon the tender and melancholy recoliection, 
of primeval pleasures and habitations, the repul- 
sive and unafsociating principles of estrangement 
will be conv: rted into a vigorous and extraordinary 
principle of union and participation of benefits. 

In the decline of a charming summer day, while 
these sublime meditations occupied my mind at 
Trimontium, I was sitting on a bank not far distant 
from my peaceful flock, sep»rated from their pasture 
only by the railing of my exotic walk, 
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My eyes were fix-d on the -urface of the placid 
waters. I saw the Babylonian willow k:fsing the 
lovely bosom of my Hyperborean Ilifsus.—The ce- 
dars of Lebanon were near me, and the lofty pine of 
New England, and the larix of the Alps, and the 
laurel of Italy. 

The odour of the magnolia mined its perfume 
with that of the sweet briar and-the honeysuckle ; 
and the trees, and the fhrubs, and the flowers of both 
hemispheres were intermixed, and equally flourifh- 
ing together. 

The sun had gone down in glory, and I saw his 
sub-horizontal rays gilding the last points of the 
fading landscape. 

The mellow woodlark piped his chearful notes, 
and softened the croaking of the young thrubhes, 
straining their little throats to imitate the music of 
their fathers. 

Our new guests, the redstart and the bullfinch, 
repeated their freth tidings, that they had come to 
a new land of cultivation, and that the progeny af 
heaven was but of one family and one sentiment, 
harmony and love. 

A magnificent and pleasing melancholy took pof- 
sefsion of my soul. 

Ah! said I, is it pofsible that when vegetables 
from the four winds of heaven can be brought to 
afsociate together, and to flourifh, man fhould be 
incansble of afsimilation, and fhould estrange him- 


self ‘rom the communion of nature ! 
Mankind certainly has had a common origin. 
Where to look for his cradle we know not, but let 
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us trace some of his infantine habits or institu- 
tions, that they may enable us to recognise our bre- 
thren; and give them a fraternal embrace. 

The use of the right hand is universal. The 
greatest anatomist in Scotland, if not in Europe, 
with his father, once thought with the ancients, and 
with Fallopius in particular, that there were slight 
appearances of a natural cause for this habit in 
the heart and in the spine, but upon more mature de- 
liberation they affirmed that they had not found any 
good reason to afsert this opinion. 

Sir John Pringle had some notion that cattle and 
horses were disposed to begin their movements with 
the right foot, but upon further enquiry he was un- 
deceived. 

Mr John Hanter, the prince of comparative anato- 
mists, had never attended much to that part of the 
animal economy, (although he had often thought of 
it,) till he was called upon to inquire; and he did it 
with that promptitude and accuracy which has ap- 
peared in all his philosophical and experimental 
transactions. He conversed with Sir Joseph Banks 
and Mr Solander upon the subject, and they infor- 
med him, that in the South Seas, wherever they had 
been, the right hand was universally used, by insti« 
tution of the parents, as in other parts of the 
world. 

Mr Hunter made it his businefs upon this occa- 
sion to inquire of the fhow people at London, and 
at the Menagerie in the Tower, but none of the 
keepers had ever observed any disposition in any 
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of the animals under their care, to advance or use a 
particular limb in walking or in action. 

Mr Hunter never could observe any natural cause 
in the construction of the human body for this pre- 
ference ; and was of opinion that it was an object of 
inquiry rather for the mora/, than the natur.l phi- 


losopher. 

That this habit or custom is perpetuated every 
where by education is certain ; and were it not, it 
could not pofsibly remain; because children being 
carried in the left arm of the mother or nurse, the 
right arm is confined, and wculd be of course supplan- 
ted by the other; and it is a fact well ascertained, that 
in hospitals and other places, where this matter is not 
attended to, the children as commonly have the one 
hand useful as the other, according as they have 
been inclined by accident. 

It would seem therefore that this custom has been 
derived from the primeval stock of the human spe- 
cies, and goes far to prove a common origin. 

Let this consideration converge with others to 
draw us into fraternal union with the human race. 

“ Da jungere dextram, 
“ Da genitor: teque amplexu ne subtrahe nostro.” 

T cannot put any coincidence of custom, however 
anivetsal, in competition with this, as leading to the 
proof of a common origin ; yet the adoration of fire, 
the worfhip of the sun, or the deity on the tops of 
mountains, the symbols of the lotus, and the misle- 
toe of the oak, the priapus, so similar to the linjam 
of the Hindoos, the wafhing in consecrated waters, 
the consultation of oracies, with simular invocations 
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and ceremonies all over the world, seem to infer 
either the tradition.of such habits from a common 
erigin, or somewhat in the physical as well as mo- 
ral nature of man, that leads him to similar insti- 
tutions. How has it happened that this respect 
for fire pervaded the universe? The Spaniards tound 
the perpetual fire among the Peruvians, as it was 
found in Scandinavia. 

This attachment is certainly no innate idea or 
propensity, however reviving the light and heat of 
the sun, or however necefsary that of culinary fire. 

How came it to pafs that in so many countries 
when the wood was laid on the altar, if the sacri- 
fice was acceptable, it was believed to take fire of 
itself without any visible kindling ? This was said 
of Egnatia, who is honoured with the ridicule of 


Horace. Even the philosophic Cicero prides him- 
self on his wife’s offering a libation in his behalf 
before his entry on the Consulate, that when fhe 
poured the wine in the afhes, a bright dame burst 
out, forgetting the natural cause, which might have 


occurred to the most ignorant physician. 

Now all these ceremonies, symbols, and oblations, 
with many others suited only to the finer climates of 
the earth, were observed within the memory of man 
in the Western Islands of Scotland, when the anai- 
tis of Persia, was held in veneration, and even wor- 
fhipped ; horses burnt in honour of Apollo or the 
sun, after the manner of the pagan Tartars ; and in 
Ireland to this day, by traditional custom, the illite- 
rate natives pafs their wives, and their children, and 
their cattle, through the fire to Baal, as was done in 
the east four thousand years ago, 
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From all these reffections, thought I, theugh we 
can derive no certainty with respect to our common 
origin, we can find sufficient reason to repel the sug~ 
gestions of those false philosophers who would insi- 
nuate the casual existence of man, and his sponta- 
neous erigin from the scene of his existence. 

Having thus given sufficient scope to my agree~ 
able reverie, J was awakened out of it by the tink- 
ling sound of the bell for supper. 


* Sic ego inglorius ad ripam amnis amati, 
** Et agens solicit jucunda oblivia vite.” 


FARTHER THOUGHTS ON JURIES 
AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


I am one of those old fathioned fellows who am 
not fond of novelties. I never troubled my head 
much about the constitution of this country till I 
heard every body speaking about it, for I was con- 
tent with feeling that I got leave to live .in peace, 
and to follow my businefs without being incommo- 
ded by any other evil except that of succefsful ri- 
vals ; which is an evil, if an evil at all, that ori- 
ginates rather from a good than from a bad con- 
stitution. 

Since the rage for mending the constitution has 
come into fafhion, I have eard a great deal spo- 
ken upon that subject by my neighbours, who knew 
even lefs about it than myself; but I have heard 
nething said sufficient to convince me, that any res 
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form is so much waited as that of our own 
dispositions and tempers of mind. Were not e/ec- 
tors desirous of being bribed, corruption would 
cease ; and if they are corrupt, how is it pofsible to 
prevent them from being bought? Did not Julius 
Cesar, and his worst succefsors, bribe the Roman 
people at large; and were not many of his best 
succefsots in the empire mafsacred because they 
would not bribe these miscreants? In vain do men 
believe ; that ever the mafs of a corrupted people can 
be led by any thing else than corruption. I tremble 
at the thoughts of ever seeing the system of 
popular elections generally introduced into Bri- 
tain. 

I with then that every one of us vould begin the 
reform at home, in his own heart, and in his own 
family. Now, the most useful domestic reforms I 
know are to check the first appearance of a spirit of 
domination in our own minds ; for this is subversive 
of all order and subordination, which are the basis of 
industry and domestic tranquillity; and the next 
is, to be attentive to cherifh in our minds the 
seeds of the moral and social virtues, in the due ap- 
plication of which public tranquillity and private 
happinefs consist. The man who is just in his 
dealings with all, kind to those of his own fami- 
ly, and earnestly desirous to promote the good of his 
neighbours, and the welfare of his country, will act 
a proper and becoming part on all occasions ; and 
were all of that description, we fhould find little 
occasion to trouble our heads about constitutions 
or political reforms of any sort, 
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I was mich pleased with your paper in a late 
number on juries; for according to the principles 
above inculcated, I am well satisfied that if juries 
would on all occasions conscientiously discharge the 
duties that belong to their office, many of those 
evils of which we complain would be redrefsed. 
But if men who have power put into their hands 
by the law, will not take care to avail themselves 
properly of that power for their own protection, and 
that of their fellow subjects, it is in vain to think 
of reforms of constitutions. Do we not in fact 
know that most of the real evils that distrefs this 
country arise, not from the want of good laws, but 
from the indolence or carelefsnefs of those who are 
entrusted with the execution of those laws, in not 
properly exercising the powers with which they 
are vested. To talk of new laws to vest greater 
powers in the hands of particular men than they 
choose to exercise, is making a nominal reform in- 
deed, but creating great abuse. If every Justice of 
Peace were to discharge his duty with integrity and 
zeal, how many of the evils of which we complain 
would be now annihilated. In what hands could 
power, according to speculative reasoning, be so 
safely lodged as with Justices of the Peace ; yet 
do we not all know, that from the carelefsnefs of the 
better part of the men of this description, to cor- 
rect the abuses of the worst of them, this very 
power is a source of just complaint in every part of 
the country. 

Juries are in like manner a source of just com- 
plaint to the lieges ; and from the same reason. Eve. 
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ry man withes to be freed of trouble, and therefore 
he is glad to be excused as often as pofsible from 
acting as ajuryman. From this cause he winks at 
certain irregularities in the nomination of jurymen, 
which has come in time to throw a power of selection 
into the hands of persons who on many occasions 
have an interest, or think they have an interest, 
in the causes that are to be tried being determined in 
a certain manner. This is an evil of a serious nature 
that never could have existed but for the rea. 
sons above afsigned. Juries may thus become the 
tools of a party instead of being the protectors 
of the liberties of the people at large. That they 
have been so on some occasions cannot be doubt. 
ed; and that they may be used so again, if the 
same system be adhered to, needs no proof. 

What I would propose as an easy and effectual re. 
medy to this evil is, that instead of fhrinking from 
their duty, as men of rank and liberal education 
usually do, they would all honestly resolve to dis. 
charge the functions of it without any partiality or 
favour. 

An idea has very generally prevailed respecting 
juries, that I am far from thinkiag is weil founded, es- 
pecially with regard to criminal jurisprudence, wiz, 
that a man ought in all cases to be tried by those who 
are his peers, in the strictestsense of the word; that is 
to say, a man of landed property must be tried bya 
jury of proprietors of land ; a me.chant by mer. 
chants, and so on. In civil cases indeed, where bu- 
sinefs transactions come to be investigated, there 
may be some reason for this sorgof distinction ; but 
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certainly in other cases there can be none. If it 
be productive of any effect respecting the pannel, it 
would perhaps be that of a slight bias ia his favour, 
to which I fhould have no objection, were it not the 
source of other evils of a very serious nature. If 
it was meant to operate in favour of the pannel, that 
bias could be much more effectually given, where 
juries, as in Scotland, are not required to be unani- 
mous, merely by declaring by law that more than 
a scrimp majority was necefsary to condemn. 

Were the idea above alluded to annihilated, there 
could be no pretext whatever for vesting the offi- 
cers of the crown with any discriminating power 
in the selecting of juries; and were this power of 
selection aboliihed, it would'do more for protecting 
the lives and property of the subject than innume- 
rable complicated regulations could ever perform. 
To effect this great good, I would therefore pro- 
pose that the following very simple mode of nomi- 
nating juries on all occasions fhould be resorted to. 

Let the names of all the householders of every 
county in Scotland, who are above the clafs of la- 
‘bouring men, be regularly inrolled in a book to be 
kept by the fheriff of the county for that purpose, 
according to the order in which their houses stand, 
in making a certain rotation. Let that list be divided 
into nine equal parts. Five persons taken from 
each of these divisions would make forty-five, the 
number of the long jury which is by law requi- 
red to be summoned on each trial. Therefore let 
it be decreed that whenever a trial was to take place, 

. 
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the theriff having marked, on his list, the place at 
each division where the last jury had stopped, he is 
to commence at that -point in each division, and 
to summon the five who stand next in order on that 
list, (in case of death or absence from the country, or 
change of place, to take those who had succeeded, or 
who occupied his place ; or in case of a want of these, 
to supply that want from those that stand next in 
order on that list.) Thus would the grand jury, or 
the long leet, as we call it, be formed. As to choo- 
sing the fhort jury of fifteen; instead of the judge 
selecting them, as is usually done at present, let the 
names of the whole forty-five be put into a cover- 
ed box, and thaken ; and let them be drawn out, one 
by one, the pannel having the same power of rejec- 
tion as at present, till the whole fifteen be obtain- 
ed. Thus would every man be truly put upon the 
trial of ‘* God and his country.” For no human 
being would be invested with the power of selecting 
those whom he thought would be disposed either to’ 
favour or condemn the pannel unjustly. This is 
precisely the point that all honest men ought te aim 
at; and this I conceive to have been the genuine 
idea that was entertained of juries when that phrase 
was first brought into use. 
A MANUFACTURER. 


VOL. XV. 
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A TABLE OF GEMS. 


Continued from p. 105. 


Clafs fifth. 
LAPIS LAZULI. 


Sreciric Gravity from 2,1, to 3,15- 


Analysis. 


Gypsum 20; Martial Fluor 80 *. 
EcELAND ZEOLITE, Arg. 20 ; Sil. 50; Cal. 8; Water 22}. 


Form. 

It is found in irregular mafses, seldom exceeding 
a few pounds, of a beautiful opaque blue, and gene. 
rally sprinkled over with bright yellow or white 
pyritaceous specks or veins, vulgarly taken for gold 
and silver. 

Structure, Properties, &c. 

Texture fine and granular, taking a good polifh. 
It retains its colour most obstinately in a strong 
heat. In powder it effervesces slightly with acids ; 
and calcined, it forms with them a gelatinous mafs, 
_ like the rest of the zeolite genus, in which Cron- 
stadt and Born rank it; and the last author says it 
is coloured by iron. [In a strong heat it melts into 
a whitifh glafs. It sometimes contains silver as far 
as one ounce in one hundred pounds. 


* Kirwan + Pelletier. 
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Where found. 

Found in Bucharia, China, in Rufsia, and the 
mountains which surround the south of the Baikal 
Sinus, and at the rivulet Sliudenka, by the inten- 
dant Laxman. Her imperial majesty has a room in 
her palace of Sarscocello entirely fitted up with it, 
the walls, tables, tc. being incrusted at an immense 
expefice 

Value. 
From eight to twenty rubles per pound. 


Clafs sixth. 
MALACHITE, AND ARMENIAN STONE. 


Varieties. 
MALACHITE, green of different fhades, sometimes 
with beautiful black dentroides. 
ARMENIAN STONE, blue. 
Analysis 
Matacuite, Copper 75 ; Aer. Acid 25 *, 
Form. 


The fine Siberian green malachite, on account of its 
beauty and rarity, has often been ranked with preci- 
ous stones of the second order, although an ore of 
copper the richest that exists. Jt is found in maf- 
ses of a stalactical appearance, composed generally of 
a number of globular parts, like pebbles cemented 
together with the same green matter, so that when 
cut in a certain direction, it has the appearance of a 
beautiful green pudding stone, so hard as to take a 
fine polith. 

* Pallas, 
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Where found. 

It is only in the Ghoumecheffkoy mine, forty 
versts south of Catherinebourg in Siberia, that the 
fine hard kind is found, so much esteemed by lapi- 
daries and collectors. This surpafses as much the 
Chinese, as that does the bastard malachite of Spain, 
Tyrol, and Hungary. Here are found likewise the fine 
sattin and velvet malachites, in such high estimation, 
though not hard enough for trinkets. The value of 
the fine malachite is very great; the author sold 
a plate of it twenty-six inches long, by sixteen large, 
and two thick, to count Stragonoff. a Rufsian noble- 
man, and a large proprietor of Siberian mines, for 
two thousand rubles. An account of that specimen 
is given by Pallasin the tenth volume of the Medi- 
cal Commentaries of Edinburgh. Her imperial 
highnefs, the grand duchefs of Rufsia, has a table 
incrusted with the velvet malachite, and prince 
Potemkin had a plate of it of still greater value than 
the one pofsefsed by the author. Besides these two 
extraordinary specimens, the imperial Academy 
of Sciences, and some of the Rufsian nobility, have 
large specimens in their collections, although all 
inferior to them, as is that in the emprefs’s cabi- 
net. 

The Armenian stone is merely a blue malachite. 

Value. 

From ten to two thousand rubles for a specimen, 

according to size and quality, j 
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CaTALoGue or GEMS ARRANGED TO THEIR DEGREE oF HaRpness, 
AS FAR AS YET KNOWN, ACCORDING TO MR QuisT’s Pian, IN 
WHICH EVERY STONE SCRATCHES THOSE THAT ARE OF A Nume 
BER LOWER THAN THAT WHICH IS ANNEXED TO ITSELF. 


Waite DiaMonp - - (20 SwallowStone - - 12 
Pink Ditto = - « - 19 Sardonyx - - 12 
Bluith Ditto - - - 19 Bobemian Topaz Ir 
Yellow Ditto - - - tg Amethyst - - Ir 
Cubic Ditto - ~ - - - 18 Rock Chrysrtal 1 
Red Oriental Ruby - - 17 Venus’ Hair - Ir 
Pale Blue Sapphire - - - 17 Thetis’ Hair - Iz 
Siberian Ruby Shorl - - 17 Avanturine - - Ir 
Adamantine Spar ~- - ~ 16 - Pierre d’Alliance Ir 
Pale Red Ruby - - - - 16 Adularia - - - = 1 
oe Blue mare - 16 Iris, or Rainbow Stone Ir 

Augites - - - - - 16 Gerasole - - = = ~ 1k 
Yellow Saxon Topas - 15 MoonStone - - - Ir 
Hyacinth - - - 15 Calcedony - - - 4 
Whitith Lae - 14 Carnelian ~ - » 
Spinel - - - 13 Cachelony - Ir 
Egyptian Pebble 13 Chrysolite - 10 
Onyx - - - - 13 Soft Garnet 10 
Emerald - - 12 Tourmaline 10 
Aqua Marine 12 Opal - - - 10 
Garnet - - 12 Cat’sEye - - 10 
Agate - - 12 Soft Shorl - - - 10 
Mocho Stone 12 Laxman’ s quadrangular Shorl 19 
Seive Stone 12 Labrador Stone - - - 10 
Aigle Stone 12 FeldtSpath - - - - = 10 


CaraLtocue of GEMS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THEIR SPECIFIC 
GRAVITY AS FAR AS YET KNOWN, 


Puy Sapphire - - - 4,7 White Diamond -- *% 
Jargon,or Adamantine Spar 4,4 Chrysolite - - - - - 
Bohemian Garnet - - - 4,4 Transparent Shorl - - 
Calcedony of Ferro - - 4,3 Black Opaque Shorl - - 
Deep Red Ruby - - - 4,2 Bar Shorl - - - - - 
Saxon Topaz - - - 42 PaleRed Ruby - - - - 
Deep Blue Sapphire - - 3,9 Pink Diamond - - - 
Paler Blue Ditto - - - 3,8 Spinel - - - -- 
‘Tourmaline of Brazil, soft 3,75 Bluith Diamond - - - 
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Yellow Diamond - - - 


Cubic Diamond - - - 
Tourmaline of Brazil - 
Eapis Lazuli - - - - 
Tourmaline - - - 
Ditto from Ceylon - 
Ditto from Tyrol - - 
Orange Hyacinth - - = 2,8 
Oriental Emerald - - - 2,8 
Siberian Aqua Marine - 2,7 
Occidental Amethyst - 2,7 
Egyptian Pebble - - - 2,7 


3,18 
3515 
3:75 
- 3,065 
3,050 


index,—table of gems. 
3.3 Carnelian, Hard - “ 


Tourmaline from Ceylon - 3,295 Soft Ditto - - - - 
3,2 Onyx - - 


Sune q2, 
2,7 
2,6 
2,6 
2,6 
2,6 


Agate - : 
Rock Chrystal - ~- - 
Feldt Spath, Hard - 2,6 
Soft Calcedony - - 2,5 
White Feldt Spath, Soft - 2,4 
Cat’stye from Eibenztock,hard2,2 
Soft LapisLazuli - - a, 
Oriental Opal ..* 1,9 
Soft Cat’s Eye - - 1,7 


Inpex or GeMs OF THE First AND SECOND ORDERS. 
The following abbreviations are here used. O denotes Order,—y 
C. Clafs,—V. Volume,—and P. Page. 


Adamantine SparO 1.C 1. V 13. 
P 98 


9 . 
Adularia O 2.C 3. V 15. P97. 
Agate O 2.C 4. V 15. P ror. 


- Amethyst O1.C9.V 13, P 209. 


Amethystizontas O 1. C to. 
V 133. P 210. 

Apatites O 2. C2. V rs. P 53. 

Aqua Marine O 1.C 7. V 13. 
P 164. 

Augites 0 1.C 7. V 13, P 164. 

Avanturine O 1. C 12. V 13. 
P 233- 

Avanturine Chrystal O 2.C 2. 
V 15. P 53. 

BallasO 1.C 2. V 13. P 12, 

Bar Shorl O 2. C 1. V 15. P49. 

Beryl © 1. C 8. V 13. P 166. 

Cachelony O 2. C 4 V 
P ro2. 

Calcedony O 2. C. 4. V 15. 
P 102. 

Carbuncle 
P 121. 

Carnelian 
P 102, 

Cat’s Eye O 1. C 12. V 13. 
P 233 


15. 


Or C2. V 134 
O 2 C4 V 15. 


Chrystal, Rock O2.C 2. V 15. 


P 53. 

Chrysolite O 1. C 8. V 13. P166, 

Chrysoletre O 1. C 5. V 13. 
P 127. 

Chrysolithus QO 1. C 4. V 13. 
P 125. 

Chrysophrase, Silesian O 1.C 8, 
V 13. P 167. 

Cianite O 2. C 1. V 15. P 49. 

Crofs Stone O 2 Cr. V 15, 
P 49. 

Demi Opal O 2. C 4. V 15, 
P 102. 

Diamond O 1. C 1. V 13. P 98. 

Domitiana Gemma O 1. C 6. 
V 13. P 161. 

Egyptian Pebble O 2. 
Vig P ror. 

ElectricusLapis O 1.C 11. V 13. 
P 213. 

Emerald O1. C 6. V 13. P 161. 

Eye, Cat’sO 1. C12. V 13. P233. 

Feldt Spath O 2. C3. V 15. 
_P 97. 

FithEye O 1.C 12. V 13. P 233. 

Fluor Prism O 2. G 2. V 15. 
P 53. 


C 4 
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Garnet O 1. C 10. V 13. P210. 
Gerasole O 2. C 3. V 15. P 97. 
Girasol O 1. C12. V 13. P 233. 
Horn Blend O2. C1. V 15. P49. 
Hyacinth O 1.C 5. V 13. P 127. 
Jargon O 1.C 1. V 13. P 9. 
Tris Opal O 1.C 12. V 13. P 233. 
Tris Stone O 2. C 3. V 15. P 97. 
Labrador Stone O 2. C 3. V 15. 
P 97- 
Ibid. Note V 15. P 98. 
Lapis Electricus O 1. 
V 13. P 213. 
Lapis Crucifer O 2. C1. V 45. 


C 1. 


P 49. 

Laxman’s Quadrangular Shorl 
O2.C 1. V 15. P 49. 

Lazuli Lapis O 2. C 5. V 15. 
P 210. 

Malachite O 2. C 6. V 15. Parr. 

Mocho O 2. C 4. V 15. P tos. 

Moon Stone O 2. C 3. V 15. 
P 97. 

Mother of Emerald O 2. C 1. 
V 15. P 49. 

Neroniana Gemma O 1. C6. 
V 13. P 161. 

Nonnius O 1. C 12. V 13. P233. 

Oculus Mundi O 2. C 12. V 13. 
P 233. 

Onyx O2.C 4. V 15. P ros. 

Opal O 1. C 12. V 13. P 233. 

Peacock Stone O 1. C 14. V 13. 
P 273. 

Pearl O 1. C 14. V 13. P 273. 

Pebble Egyptian O 2. C4. V rs. 
P ror. 


Peridot O 1. C 8. V 13. P 166. 


index,——table of gems. 
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Pheros O 1. C 12. V 13. P 233. 

Pierre d’Alliance O 2. C 2.V 15. 
P 53. 

Prafse O 1. C 8. V 13. P 166. 

Prenites O 1. C 8. V 13.P 166. 

Rainbow Stone O 2.C 3. V 15 
P 97. 

Rock Chrystal O 2.C 2. V 15. 
P 


53- 
Rock Ruby O 1. G10, V 1%. 
P 210. 
Rubicel O 1. C 2. V 13. P 123. 
Ruby O 1. C2. V 13. P 121. 
Ruby Rock O 1. C 10. V 13. 
P 201. 
Sangenon O 1. C 2. V 13.P 233. 
Sapphire O 1. C 3. V 13. P 123. 
Sardonyx O 2. C 4. V 15. P 1026 
Shorl O a. C1. V 15. P 49. 
Sieve Stone O 2.C 4 V 15. 
P tos. 
Soranus O 1.C 10, V°13.P 218. 
Swallow Stone O 2. C 4. V 15. 
P ror 
Spinel O1. C2. V. 13.P raz. 
Thetis’ HairO 2. C 2. V 1g. 


P 53. 
Thumstein O 2. C 1. V 15. P 4g. 
Topaz O 1.C 4. V 13.P 125. 
Tourmaline O 1. Crr. V 13. 
P 213. 
Turquoise O 1. C13. V 13.P 238. 
Venus’ Hair O 2.C 2. V 15. 


P 53. 

Vermeille O 1. C 10. V 13. 
P 210. 

Zeolite, Iceland O02. C 5. V 15. 
Put. 
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Porrrr. 


On Money. 


o Cives, cives, querenda pecunia primum est virtus post nkmmos, 
Nesciis quo valeat nummus, quem prebeat usum. 
Diribi divitias dederunt artemque fruendi. 


O mower! much rever’d though fatal name, 
You are a mark at which all mortals aim ; 
Object alone of universal love, 
The great first cause the human mind to move ; 
Thy charms so brilliant captivate the soul, 
And rule with tyranny from pole to pole; 
By all thy kind afsistance is implor’d, 
By all thy golden image is ador’d; 
Patriots themselves who boast of being free, 
The friends of liberty are slaves to thee. 
Desire for money all mankind evince, 
From the poor beggar tothe sqand’ring prince 
Why metamorphos’d to a golden fhow’r 
Did Jove déscend to Danae’s brazen tow’r? 
Th’ all-seeing thund’rer from above descried, 
That gold will enter, where the god’s denied. 
Ye, who o’er haughty beauty would prevail, 
Display your purse before you tell your tale ; 
With woman that will seldom plead in vain, 
For who has most to give, is sure to gain. 
What makes the fhip unfurl her wanton sails ? 
Brave the rude billows, and the ruder gales ? 
Money! for thee the pluws the deep, t’explore 
The hidden treasures of aforeign thore, 
And bears hercrew exulting far from home 
In quest of thee in sultry climes to roam ; 
There, to a burning sun expose their health, 
And this is offer’d in exchange for wealth. 
What makes the soldier fond of war’s alarms ? 
°Tis money ! money rouses him to arms; 
To take another's life, he rifks his own, 
Expecting plunder all his toils will crown. 
What makes thelawyer’s eloquence to fhiae? 
The more convincing rhetoric of coin. 
*Tis money makes the pious parson preach, 
And doctrines which he does not follow teach. 
What makes the poet tune harmonious lays? 
To gild with useful money, uselefs bays. 
For money doctors medicines compose, 
Bring you to life, and bring it to a close. 
VOL. XVi EE 
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Many their conscience have for money sold, 

And wretches hang because they sigh for gold. 
But say can riches happinefs bestow ? 

Hoary Experience willanswer, No ; 

Atk the two greatest plagues of human life 

And all will tell you money and a wife ; 

Which of the two ’tis doubtful is the worst, 

For man with much of either is accurst. 

Money’s to him the source of many woes, 

He toils to gain it, and he fears to lose : 

Its charms when once pofsefsion is attain’d, 

With some, like beauty, have not long remained ; 

Subject to changing like that fadimg flow’r, 

A friend for years, companion for an hour. 
Here you will say thatman must happy be, 

Who from this plaguy fiend’s entirely free ; 

But want of money oft misfortunes brings, 

Greater than those that from abundance springs. 

Money! thro’ all the world, you never can, 

With all attractions, make a happy man; 

What is thy use if you but tempt the heart, 

And can no real benefit impart ? 

Fortune! of this you are the fatal cause, 

For money must obey thy fickle laws ! 

Are you unjust, or partial? tell me which ; 

Why make you this so poor, and that so rich ? 

Why don’t you thew yourself a common friend, 

And deal. your favours with impartial hand ? 

Had you but deign’d this world to equalise, 

What happinefs trom thence you’d seen arise ! 

Had you but made the greatest treasure small, 

In just proportions dealt their parts ’mong all, 

Then mortal happinefs had been secure, 

And ev’ry one been rich where all were poor 

But since a diff’rent order you’ve decreed, 

And sown unjustly this pernicious seed, 

Teach man at least its proper use to. know, 

To make a friend of what is thought a foe ; 

Make him content tho’ little,he pofsefs, 

Nor seek to make it more, or make it lefs ; 

Teach th? extravagant the art to spare, 

Least poverty and want fhould bring despair ; 

Teach him who cannot all his fortune spend, 

To give what’s uselefs to a needy friend ; 

Teach the lone miser heaping heaps on heaps, 

To see from such no benefit he reaps. 

To all desirous happinefs to reach, 

To all this great instructive maxim teach, i 

That to do good’s the use of being rich. 
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On tHe GooseBerry CATERPILLAR. 


Srr, To the Editor of the Bee. 

As about this time annually, what may be called the 
gooseberry plague commences, I with for your opinion, 
as well as that of the public, through the medium of your 
useful publication, what are thought, or from experience 
found, the best remedies against it. 

What I mean is the green caterpillar, which so gene- 
rally infests our gooseberry and currant bufhes, and 
by devouring the leaves renders the fruit good for no- 
thing. 

As I apprehend the progrefs of that hurtful insect, 
(whose proper name I do not know,) may not be generally 
known, I fhall take the liberty of mentioning what has 
fallen under my observation. Some years ago I confined 
some of the caterpillars (full grown,) in a small box, with 
frefh leaes to feed on, had they inclined, but which they 
did not touch—their eating season being over; in a few 
days I found them in the chrysalis state, in a dirty black 
hufk or fhell, which I allowed to lie till the next season, 
when I found the perfect fly burst from their confine. 
ment, though dead; the time having not been exactly 
noticed of their reviving. This was the first time I knew 
the fly which produces this pest, and in case you have 
not made the like observation, I send you inclosed a fe- 
male _ that species, as I find they have already begun their 
depredation. It will not probably get to you alive, but 
I hope so as you can give a description of it, and if it fhould 
be injured, (if wanted) more of them may be got and sent 
in some other mode of carriage. You will notice, the in- ~ 
sect is remarkably small for the size of the caterpillar, and 
therefore not liable to be easily destroyed. In that state 
it is also pretty active on the wing, flying from leaf to leaf, 
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where it is now depositing the eggs, generally in the most 
fheltered parts of he buth (for that reason thick bufhes 
are most infested,) the eggs may now be found on the 
back or under side of the leaf, in small white dots, in rows 
on the veins of the leaves only, and it may be observed 
that the leaf never curls, nor is any way disfigured, till eaten 
through in small holes by the vermin, which generally 
come to life in good weather in a day or two from the 
egg. 
The best method of destroying them, I have ever found, 
is to pick off all such leaves with either eggs or young 
vermin on them ; but this is very tedious in large planta- 
tions, and therefore some other mode of destroying them 
is wifhed for, and would be a public good. I mean to try 
this season anointing some of the bufhes with afsafetida, 
and other offensive smelling things, to see if it will pre- 
vent the fly from haunting the bufhes. 

The branches of elder have been said to be of service 
this way ; but I never could see much benefit from some 
trials made of it, In the chrysalis state they certainly lie 
in the ground all winter, but from their colour and other 
modes of concealment, I never could discover one of them. 
Any thing that might destroy them in this state, would 
be most efficacious. If you think this remark worthy of 
a place in your Bee, it may produce some useful dis- 
coveries, mean time I remain your most obedient servant, 


Cc 


P. S. The male fly, for yau’ll see they are not of the 
butterfly or moth kind, is much like to the one sent, but 
blacker, and much smaller in the body, the one sent being 


full of eggs *. 

* This is very like the common house fly, only not quite so large, 
and the body not so black. The wings are transparent, and have a 
glofsy purplith lustre. A more particular description, from the im. 


perfect state of the specimen, thall pot now attempted. Edit. 
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IMPROVEMENT 1n Manuracrures. 


Wool spun by machinery. 

Severat hints have been given from time to time in the 
Bee, that the woollén manufacture might be carried on 
by machinery with equal advantage as the cotton branch. 
For several years past this has been attempted in different 
parts of the country with some degree of succefs. But in 
general the work was not so performed as to afford full 
satisfaction to the undertakers, and the practice has not 
been universally adopted. 

Some months ago, Mefsrs Jackson and Co. in this place, 
spirited manufacturers of fhawls and other woollen goods 
of the finest fabric, finding the inequality of yarn spun by 
hand to be, one of the greatest obstructions they met 
with in the improvement of their manufacture, resolved to 
try if this inconvenience could be remedied by the use of 
machinery ; accordingly, after making all the inquiries in 
their power on this subject, they ordered Mr Henderson 
at Glasgow to make a machine for them, on the most im- 
proved mode of construction, to make trial of it in the spin- 
ning of Spanith wool, and other wools of the finest pile. 
At first, several parts of the apparatus were found not to 
be altogether suitable to the purpose intended ; but after 
some trials and necefsary alterations, they have now 
brought the machinery to such a state of perfection as ta 
afford the most entire satisfaction ; so that they not only 
obtain yarn of a much more equal grist and twist than 
ever could be obtained by hand, but at a price greatly 
below what it ever could have been afforded for without 


the machines. 
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In the course of these experiments it was also discove- 
red, that however advantageous it may be to adopt ma- 
chinery for the preparing and spinning of fine woollen 
yarn, it is a still more easy operation to spin coarse yarn, 
by machinery ; and the saving by that means will be pro- 
portionally greater. It now also appears evident, that even 
wool of a very long staple may be thus manufactured with 
ease, and be made to answer the same purposes as fhort 
wool itself, in fabrics that have been hitherto made of 
foort wool exclusively, such as broad cloth, Gc. Hence,’ 
therefore, the clothier needs not in future be reduced to 
the necefsity of paying an extravagant price for fhort wool, 
when long wool of an equally fine pile is selling at a low- 
er price ; nor need the farmer allow his long wools to be 
wasting at home for want of markets while the fhort wools” 
are in great request. 

The advantages of machinery for spinning yarn for car- 
pets, Kendal coatings, and other coarser and heavier 
fabrics of woollen goods, are now made very obvious,’ 
This will give to those places which have the command 
of a sufficient power of water, especially where coal can 
easily be had, a vast advantage for carrying on these 
branches of manufacture above others. A gentleman who 
is no lefs remarkable for his judicious caution in engaging 
in new undertakings, than for the spirit with which he 
carries them forward when he has once engaged in them, 
after seeing the operations carried on by these machines, 
and observing the great benefits that would result to the 
country by employing machinery for coarse fabrics, has: 
resolved to convert the water that tur..s a grist mill upon 
his estate that can be spared, into a power for turning a 
machine for spinning wool, of the coarsest ‘sort, into yarn ; 
which we doubt not will afford an example that will soon 
induce manufactrers universally to adopt that method of 
s}inning all kinds of woolien yarn. 
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It still, however, remains a desideratum to get worsteds 
spun by machinery ; but it cannot be doubted that the 
ingenuity of men, now whetted by the prosfiect of the gain 
that will result from the discovery, will soon fall upon some 
device for effecting that also. 


Succession or Crimes AMONG Most European Nations. 


* [From Historical Law Tracts, publifbed at Edinburgh.] 

For some time after the great revolution was completed, 
by which criminal jurisdiction, or the right of punifhment 
was transferred from private hands to the magistrate, we 
find, among most European nations, certain crimes, one 
after another, in a regular succefsion. ‘Two centuries ago, 
afsafsination was the crime in fafhion. It wore out by 
degrees, and made way for a more covered, but more de- 
testable, method of destruction, and that is poison. This 
horrid crime was extremely common in France and Italy, 
chiefly, almost within a century. It vanifhed impercep- 
tibly, and was succeeded by a lefs difhonourable method 
of revenge, duelling. This curious succefsion is too re- 
gular to have been the child of accident. It must have 
had a regular cause; and this cause, I imagine, may be 
gathered from the history of the criminal law. We may 
readily believe, that the right of punifhment, wrested from 
individuals, and transferred to the magistrate, was at first 
submitted to.with the utmost reluctance. Resentment is a 
pafsion too fierce to be subdued, till a man be first huma- 
nized and softened by a long course of discipline, under the 
awe and dread of a government firmly establifhed. For 
many centuries after the power of the sword was afsumed 
by the magistrate, individuals, prone to avenge their own 
wrongs, were incelsantly breaking out into open violence, 
murder not excepted. But the authority of law, gather- 
ing strength daily, became too mighty for revenge execu- 
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ted in this bold manner: and open violence, through the 
terror of punifhment, being reprefsed, confined men to more 
cautious metheds, and introduced afsafsination in place of 
murder committed openly. But as afsafsination is seldom 
practicable without accomplices or emifsaries, of aban- 
doned morals, experience fhowed that this ctime is never 
long concealed: and the fear of detection prevailed at 
last over the spirit of revenge gratified in this hazardous 
manner. More secret methods of gratification were now 
studied. Afsafsination reprefsed, made way for poisoning, 
the most dangerous pest that ever invaded society, if, as 
believed, poison can be conveyed in a letter, or by other 
latent means that cannot be traced. Here legal autho- 
rity was at a stand; for how can a criminal be reached 
who is unknown ? But nature happily interposed, and affor- 
ded a remedy when law could not. Repeated experience 
fhowed the emptinefs of this method of avenging injuries ; 
a method which plunges a man in guilt, without procuring 
him any gratification. This horrid practice, accordingly, 
had not a long course: Conscience and humanity exer- 
ted their lawful authority, and put an end to it: Such, 
in many instances, is the course of providence ; it exerts 
benevolent wisdom in such a manner as to bring good 
out of evil. The crime of poisoning is scarce within the 
reach of the magistrate: but a remedy is provided in the 
very nature of its cause: for, as observed, revenge is never 
gratified, unlefs it be made known to the offender, that he is 
punifhed by the person injured. To finith my reflections 
upon this subject: duelling, which came in the last place, 
was supported by a notion of honour, and the still subsis- 
ting propensity to revenge, blinded men so much, as to make 
them see but obscurely, that the practice is inconsistent 
with conscience and humanity. 


#4 The Editor regrets be was rot in the way when C—s J—r sent. The 
perfor mance be enquires fir, will appear in an early Number, 
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